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His threats to execute his ministers were mere in-
suits. But philosophy did not check one evil to
which he was inclined by nature and impelled by
situation. Nothing short of human sympathy could
have mitigated his contempt for the populace, which
gathered strength with years. " My dear Sulzer,"
he replied to an educational theorist who urged that
men were naturally inclined to good, " you do not
know that cursed race as I do." " It is more prob-
able," he held, "that we sprang from evil spirits, if
such things could exist, than from a Being whose
nature is good." As he rode through the streets of
his capital on one famous occasion, he came upon
a group of the discontented staring at a seditious
cartoon. " Hang it lower down?" was his scornful
order, " so that they need not strain their necks to
see it"

To the service of those whom he termed the
rabble, none the less, Frederick devoted a great
share of a life of incessant labour. Every day, Sun-
day and week-day alike, was parcelled out so as to
contain the greatest possible amount of work. "It
is not necessary that I should live," wrote the King,
" but it is necessary that I should act," He toiled
for the State and for himself, and, with the exception
of regular visits to his mother and Madame de Camas,
he admitted few social claims upon his time. His
Queen never even saw his favourite home, Sans
Souci, which he built in the park at Potsdam in
1747. She knew so little of his affairs that she gave
a party at Schonhausen while he was lying in ex-
tremis. The consideration which he denied to her